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« + ) OPINION 


A METAMORPHOSIS? 

For some time now, we have not had a real dialogue between opposing 
points of view in Foop FoR THOUGHT — a highly unsatisfactory situation. 
It means one of two things: either we are so pleased with ourselves 
that we feel no need to question; or ‘outsiders’ are not sufficiently 
impressed with our efforts to criticize or to praise! And if what we're 
doing neither infuriates nor inspires, then we are indeed in a sorry 
state, all our solemn talk about ‘evaluation’ to the contrary. 

Much of adult education, more so than formal education, is still 
flexible and fluid. It has not yet been incorporated fully into an insti- 
tutional framework, although this integration is proceeding rapidly, 
particularly in university extension and government departments. But 
there is enough voluntary slack to respond to ‘trends’ as they emerge, 
without the necessity for giving a full accounting of the social conse- 
quences implied in following them! In time, the new trend seeps into 
an institution like a university department, where it crystallizes into an 
accepted — and expected — offe ring. At this point it is possible to pause 
and take stock. 

Back in November 1951, roop ror THouGHT published a special 
issue on ‘parent education’. The thoughtful editorial of that date com- 
ments on why the magazine considered the topic important. It singled 
out the social role of parent as one of great concern to adult education ; 
underlined the ‘vigorous activity in this field, much of it adventurous 
and experimental in nature’; the adoption, by parent educators, of new 
techniques . . . developed by specialists . . . in visual aids and group 
dynamics’. It pointed up the faith of our society in democratic values, 
applied to the relations between human beings as well as to politics. 
In one of the articles (Parent Education and the Mental Health of the 
Community) following the editorial, these democratic values were given 
their most precise formulation — ‘it is perfectly possible to adjust com- 
fortably and harmoniously to one’s society if only we are willing to give 
up our right to our desire to think clearly, to question sincerely, to 
disagree conscientiously, to criticize constructively, to strive for change. 
And to give this up is to sacrifice the nuclear idea of vigorous mental 
health and emotional maturity’. 
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After almost ten years, it is expedient to see how these regulative 
values of parent education have fared in the interval. Miss Smith puts 
forward the current ideology ; while Mr Seeley takes a serious look at 
what happens in the social context through the application of these 
values. One is the point of view of the active professional; the other 
the conclusions of a social scientist, whose job it is to record the impact 
of the concepts. 

Our own feeling, after the dialogue has come to an end, is that 
there may be a new synthesis shaping up in parent education. Our 
justification is the present preoccupation with ‘liberal adult education’, 
which stresses common humanity above social role. In this climate, 
even the vitally important parental role may be viewed as one of the 
roles played by a mature adult. Being a ‘good’ parent cannot be sealed 
off from every other area of life; (can you ‘love’ your children and also 
yell at your employ ees or the cleaning- woman ?) It is becoming evident 
to some individual parents and to small groups of parents here and there, 
that there has been too much concern centred around children, with a 
resulting poverty in truly adult relationships. And such thoughtful people 
are aware of the immense difficulties our society opposes to an even 
partial translation of ‘parent education values’ into daily life. Where 
can the parent find the emotional support among his peers to give the 
‘love and security’ required of him? The answer to this question is not 
one that can be answered in terms of the family alone ; it involves the 
person as a human being, in all his relationships. When adults acquire 
the courage to hammer out with other adults, in a bond of equality and 
tolerance of human frailty, what values are important to them as grown- 
up people — with responsibility to one another and to the community, 
as well as to their children — then ‘parent education’ will have come of 
age, sufficiently so to drop the ‘parent’. 


CAAE ANNUAL MEETING 


The date of the CAAE Annual Meeting is Thursday, May 7 
(not May 17) as stated in the April issue. Place: Toronto. 
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WANTED: 
A UNITED FRONT 
WITH PARENTS 


Marjorie Vivien Smith 


Within the limits of a few pages, I should like to present some ideas as 
to the importance of parent education in our society, and an outline of 
what I consider to be some of the essentials for the sound development of 
parent education, along with questions which need to be considered in 
its future growth. 


WHAT IS PARENT EDUCATIONP 

Since ‘parent education’, like most terms, means a variety of things to 
different people, I shall begin by defining it as used in this article. 
By ‘parent education’ I shall mean any activity that specifically con- 
tributes to the education of people in their role as parents, as distinct 
from activities that aid their development as individuals or as citizens. 
No hard and fast line can be drawn here, of course, since presumably 
a person who enriches his life with knowledge of the arts, for instance, 
should be better qualified to encourage creativity and appreciation of 
the arts in his children. 

For the purposes of this discussion, however, I shall consider ‘parent 
education’ as including activities more directly related to understanding 
children’s growth, needs and problems, understanding oneself as a 
parent, sharpening awareness of one’s own reactions, motivations and 
influence in relationships in the family, with a view to functioning more 
effectively. Included are the kinds of learning about children and them- 
selves that parents gain as they work on community projects, in behalf 
of children and youth. To these 1 would like to add those studies or 
activities which are more directly concerned with values, and with 
broadening parents’ perspective, by helping them to see themselves 
and their families in the context of their community, in the still larger 
context of their society, and finally, of the whole of humanity. (Such a 
program as The Ways of Mankind, for example, seems to provide these 
kinds of learnings for parents.) 

Lest anyone cringe at the foregoing paragraph, let me hasten to 
add that parent education need not be stodgy and dull. It should include 
a wide variety of activities that will appeal to a very wide variety of 
people. Most of the time these activities need not be labelled ‘parent 
education’ at all. 
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THE CHILD-REARING MATRIX 

Mental health theory sometimes changes with disturbing rapidity. None- 
theless, it seems a fairly safe assumption that parents are exceedingly 
important people in their children’s lives. While experts are no longer 
blaming parents for everything, there is little doubt that a child’s early 
experiences are of crucial importance in his later ability to cope with 
life. A glance at the statistics on mental illness, alcoholism, delinquency 
and crime should be sufficient to convince any thoughtful person that 
we need to pay more attention to parent-child relationships, as one 
important medium through which a positive and preventive program 
in mental health can be conducted. If we include in our consideration 
the interaction of parents and children and those influences in the chil- 
dren’s immediate environment such as teachers, church leaders and 
friends, we have a very potent medium indeed. 

I suspect people are born with a good deal of parental know-how, 
and in many cases this is increased by that best of all teachers — a good 
home. Obviously, there are many parents who function well when ‘doing 
what comes naturally’, oblivious of psychology. However, if we really 
believe knowledge is desirable, we shall continue to have social scientists 
and practitioners with us, constantly seeking and gradually approaching 
an understanding of man. Thanks to modern communications, the find- 
ings and theories of these scientists will continue to reach a good many 
parents in one way or another, often distorted in the transmission, some- 
times with que 'stionable results. It seems to me that it should be the 
concern of those interested in parent education and mental health to 
explore, invent, examine, evaluate and then strengthen the resources, 
channels and methods which will enable parents to make most effective 
use of current knowledge in social science, and to become partners in 
the search for deeper understanding of human relations. Too often, even 
when parents themselves recognize the importance of their job and 
seek guidance, little help of proven value is available to them. Most 
people recognize the importance of education for teachers, but parents 
— perhaps the most important of all teachers — usually muddle through 
as best they can. 

This over-all development of parent education is a task which 
requires the combined efforts of persons in various professions (education, 
public health, medicine, sociology, social work, psychology, anthropology 
and religion), persons skilled in lay leadership, and parents themselves. 
In addition to practitione rs in relevant professions, research workers are 
needed to participate in the planning of experimental programs so that 
these can be properly evaluated. To my knowledge, this kind of co- 
operation in over-all pli anning is being done only on a very limited scale. 
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Wisconsin’s Public Welfare Department, for instance, is engaged in a 
fascinating action-research project on youth guidance and the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency in which three approaches are being tested : 
in one community, optimum professional services in health, education, 
and social welfare are to be developed; in a second, on the theory 
that certain people in the child’s cultural group are very important, 
a small professional staff is helping citizens organize projects concerned 
with children at the community level ; in a third, a combination of both 
approaches is being worked out. 


THE ROLE OF THE EXPERT 

Fundamental to this kind of co-operative approach is the development 
of an appreciation for each other’s particular knowledge and skills not 
only among professional groups but between them and parents, including 
parent lay leaders. Such appreciation and mutual respect may well 
come through joint participation on various programs on a small scale 
initially. During the last few years there has been a noticeable change 
in the attitude of professional parent educators and other professionals 
in this field towards parents and their problems. There is less of the 
‘Do as I say’ teaching (providing injunctions that the poor parent was 
perhaps totally unable to follow) and more respect for the parent’s 
individuality and ability to solve his own problems when given appro- 
priate aid. Appreciation of parents’ concern and capacity to contribute 
to educational and social projects is essential if they are to be encouraged 
to become partners in these projects. 

Some professional personnel still have doubts about the soundness 
of using lay leaders in any way in parent education programs. And yet 
in some communities, with the guidance of mental health experts and 
others, lay leaders are not only doing a good job, but they are contri- 
buting in ways not possible for the professional person, partly because 
he is looked upon as a representative of his particular group, and there- 
fore as different from an ordinary parent. We need to know more about 
the skills attainable by professional and lay leaders, about the kinds of 
people with whom each is more effective, about the type of training that 
each needs, and how co-operation may be worked out so that each will 
enhance the usefulness of the other. It is good to be able to report that 
experimental training programs for both groups are under way in a few 
places. The Child Study Association of America, for example, since 1951 
has been conducting training programs in parent education for profes- 
sional personnel in the fields of social work, education, psychology, public 
health and religious education. From its experience during these years, 
the Association is formulating specific recommendations as to the content 
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and methods of training programs which best serve to prepare these 
varied professional groups for work in parent education. To mention but 
two, carefully planned programs for the training of lay leaders are being 
carried on in Michigan under the direction of the State Department of 
Mental Health, and in Montreal under the direction of the Montreal 
Mental Hygiene Institute. 


A NEW APPROACH NEEDED 

One of the major problems educators face is how to assess the needs 
and interests of the people they wish to serve. A few years ago, evening 
classes and discussion groups on family relationships topics drew sub- 
stantial enrolments. In British Columbia there has been a noticeable 
drop in participation in these activities. Does this mean that people are 
less interested than they used to be in children and family life ? Perhaps, 
but not necessarily. It may be that the middle-class, from which most 
response has come to ordinary types of parent education programs, are 
finding sufficient resources in popular journals, newspapers and other 
sources of information. Whether or not such resources supplant the 
values to be gained through effective group discussion is another matter. 
The situation does point to the need for an imaginative approach to the 
invention of methods that will enlist the interest of particular groups in 
identifying their own needs. This is even more applicable to the lower 
and upper economic classes, which so far have not seen much to attract 
them in current educational programs for parents. 

Similarly, a more imaginative approach is needed in experimenting 
with new kinds of learning experiences. This is happening in some places. 

In New York I learned of an interesting project conducted by a 
family-life worker with the Jewish Family Service ; a harassed housing 
administrator in a public housing development called for help with 
families that were threatened with eviction because of unsatisfactory 
housekeeping. The group included fathers, mothers and teen-agers. As 
they worked through their various family problems with the help of 
the worker, the housekeeping improved. 

In some cities, the parent education department co-operates with 
school staffs and parents in arranging for observation classes, sometimes 
with pre-school children, sometimes with children in regular school 
classes. With expert guidance, parents learn how to observe their 
children more intelligently, to see how they learn in school. Carefully 
planned programs help parents to appreciate how the various parts of 
the school curriculum fit together in advancing children’s understanding 
of their world. Such guided observation, followed by discussion with 
good leadership, should contribute much to parents’ understanding and 
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appreciation of the problems of both children and teachers. Programs 
of this kind could develop at least a nucleus of parents who are willing 
to work constructively for better education in the current crisis of 
teacher shortages and criticism of curricula. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, high school students (boys as well as girls) 
have an opportunity to observe and care for pre-school children in a 
pre-school centre. The report is that youngsters who begin this course 
talking of ‘brats’ end up with a healthy respect for the small children 
in their charge. Such a course raises a good question: What can best 
be done in high schools and colleges to prepare young people for their 
role as parents ? 

Some adult education agencies, recognizing the importance of 
capitalizing on peak interest periods, have developed programs with 
parents interested in conducting co-operative pre-school groups for 
their children. The Extension Department of the University of British 
Columbia has worked with the Vancouver Co-operative Play Group 
Association’ over the past several years in efforts to develop good 
standards in both their pre-school centres and in the parents’ programs. 
Workshops are offered both for pre-school teachers and for parents, 
since both are essential to realize the potential of this children’s and 
parents education program. It is considered essential that planning 
committees include both lay and professional leaders. A different ap- 
proach is being attempted in Toronto, where the Nursery Education 
Association of Ontario has set up the Pre-School Parents Centre, staffed 
voluntarily at present by professional consultants, several of them being 
parent educators, graduates from the University of Toronto Institute of 
Child Study. The Centre is used by nursery school teachers as well as 
by the parents of pre-school children. It w ill be inte resting to watch its 
development, to see if it is successful in drawing in the ‘ordinary’ parent 
who does not feel his problems warrant a visit to the Family Service 
Association or the Child Guidance Clinic. 


MASS MEDIA AND PARENT EDUCATION 

There is tremendous scope for fresh thinking, too, in the use of our 
increasingly varied media of communication. What can be done through 
‘regular’ programs on Tv and radio — for instance, through thought- 
provoking plays that are good theatre and relevant to real life? Or 
through the legitimate stage? I have in mind such a play as The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs. We need more experimental work with Tv 
in the area of family life and human relations, work in which writers 


1See ‘What Price Play-Groups? Helen Gray, FOOD FOR THOUGHT 19: 228-231, 
February 1959. 
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and producers might share ideas with mental health personnel. 

For the people who do enjoy coming together in meetings, we need 
more information about the effectiveness of presently-used methods and 
media, as well as ingenuity in testing new ones. Films seem useful; it 
would be interesting to try some different types, along the line of the 
National Film Board’s series, What Do You Think? and What Is Your 
Opinion? There may be a place for the use of film strips, which may 
be mechanically easier to handle in some situations. Mental health plays 
apparently serve a purpose, but what about using excerpts from ‘great’ 
plays? Of printed material in the form of books and pamphlets, and 
study-discussion outlines there is now a substantial volume. We need 
better evaluative techniques to test the effectiveness of various items. 


THOUGHT AND EVALUATION NEEDED 
I have been dwelling on our need for more knowledge and understanding 
about the kind of help people need in becoming good parents ; frequently 
I think we are not putting into effect the ideas we already have! Much 
remains to be desired, for example, in the program planning. Often 
there needs to be more time and energy spent by the members in think- 
ing through what their real concerns are, as a prelude to planning care- 
fully, selecting resources, content and methods. Sometimes hastily 
planned programs are due to ignorance of the possibilities of good 
programming, sometimes they are the result of lack of appreciation on 
the part of the planners for the importance of their task. Adult education 
agencies have a real responsibility for helping to improve the standards 
of parent education programs among the groups which they serve. 
As experiments and pilot projects in parent education proceed in 
various centres, both here and in other countries, it is crucial that they 
be written up so that all interested may share, discuss, and utilize these 
experiences in planning further projects. Incidentally, the Parent Educa- 
tion Exchange Bulletin? is a helpful brief guide as to what is going on 
in the U. S. and Canada. Somehow we must also make time to keep up 
to date with what other professional personnel are doing in related 
studies. This should assist us to be ready for opportunities for inter-pro- 
fessional contacts and co-operation. And since, in Canada at least, we 
who are professionally concerned with parent education are at present 
very few in number, may we urge those in other professions, who are 
aware of the importance of parent education, to make their interest 
known to us. I sincerely hope that the preparations for the 1960 Con- 
ference on Children will contribute to the development of this vital 
co-operative, inter-disciplinary approach. (Please see p. 344). 


2Published by the Child Study Association of America, 132 E. 74th St., N.Y. 
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PARENTS — 
THE LAST 
PROLETARIAT ? 


John R. Seeley 


This article was originally written — for a special purpose — in 1951. 
At that time — as the text shows — I considered myself among the ‘parent 
educators’, so that it has something of the flavour of the atomic scientists’ 
reflections on the effects of their own work. Unlike the situation of those 
scientists, however, many if not most parent educators would demur or 
disagree. Even when the same facts have been stated more mildly, I 
have found a disposition to argue that things are pretty well as they 
should be. I think they are much as they were — though there has been 
some increase in the tentativeness of claims and modesty of presentation 
— and I do not find what I then wrote too badly ‘dated’. It is for this 
reason that I am willing to see the article published now. 
J. R. S. 


A PARENT PROLETARIAT? 

A proletarian is, by etymology, if not by current usage, someone who has 
nothing to give (to the State) but his children. Freed of the burdens of 
ownership, and freed of its attendant responsibilities and rewards, having 
as his sole business to have no business (except the bringing forth of 
children) the proletarian is the last fine product of the division of labour 
and the specialization of skills. A jest among parent educators — “There’s 
nothing to child-raising if we could just get rid of the parents’ — is sug- 
gestive of a strain of thought that may not be wholly absent in the 
parent education movement. That it is not wholly jest may be readily 
inferred from the quite genuine annoyance frequer ntly ve oiced by all the 
professionals concerned — camp- directors, counsellors, teachers, child 
behaviour experts — annoyance at the ignorance and perversity of 
parents, manifested either in their tendency to ‘interfere’ or to proffer 
well-meant but inexpert and unwanted ‘help’. The problem with the 
mothers’ auxiliary, or parents’ club is almost always, from the viewpoint 
of such experts, how it is to be kept under control, kept happy and 
busy, without getting in the way of the ‘real’ workers, the experts, who 
have a serious job to do. The answer, frequently, is busywork for the 
parents — fund-raising (in a situation where economic fund-raising is 
really a task for other experts) or curtain-making (where it is diseconomic 
to make rather than buy them) or food-activities or transport. Where 
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such busywork is likely to be refused as irrelevant (which it is) or 
menial (which it may be) a carefully controlled study-course will serve 
the same effect; it will keep the parent both busy and in the right 
posture of subordination! It is notable, perhaps, that this is only the 
logical transfer to the parent body of the attitudes found so productive 
of peace and order in the face of the problem posed by the fractious 
child. There may be, at times — perhaps justifiably — a faint suggestion 
of sober child and sober expert wisely managing a well-intended, but 
essentially capricious and misguided parent. 

This is an example only, and by no means the most important aspect, 
of a general process of proletarianizing the parent, which, it is the 
contention of this article, is going forward on a vast scale in our society. 
That the mediators of that process carry it forward in the name of 
‘helping the parent’ is as irrelevant to the consequence as was, his- 
torically, the taking over from the worker of the sad necessity of providing 
himself with the means of production. In a series of such helpful steps, 
our society has successfully alienated mass-man from all such onerous 
responsibilities, setting him free to become a soldier in the army of 
production, and a cypher in the process of decision. In deadly parallel, 
we mav well now, having alienated the means of production, be on the 
way to alienating men from the fruits of production. 


MIDDLE-CLASS THE TARGET 

The first step in emancipating the property-owner from the burdens of 
his property, or the parent from his function as parent, is the establish- 
ment on a sufficiently wide scale and with sufficient force and depth, of 
a pervading conviction of sin. In a rationalistic society the ultimate sin 
is incompetence — not the evil will, but the will inadequate to the ends 
intended. 

This particular, vital first step is easily taken, since it is not difficult 
to demonstrate a nearly black-and- white discrepancy between child- 
raising intent and child-raising event. The more literate the parent, the 
more accessible to these animadversions. And the more imaginative and 
sensitive, the more likely is the parent to possess those high ideals which 
are the condition of his intimidation and that responsiveness to censure 
which sensitivitv, detachment — and uncertainty — provide. This makes 
the middle-classes — people who share middle-class views, preferences 
and aspirations — the ideal targets, by natural election, since the lower- 
classes are illiterate (to ‘professional’ literature, at least) and the upper- 
classes are immune on the ground of insufficient uncertainty as to what 
they want. Both tend — for different reasons — to dismiss such wisdom 
as nonsense ; ‘unnecessary frills’ to the lower-class; and positive folly, 
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to the upper. That, empirically, the major ‘beneficiaries’ of parent 
education are middle-class people or middle-class aspirants can hardly 
be doubted, but remains to be proved. 

In any case, armed with a vocabulary of sufficient vagueness and 
menacing mien, it is not difficult to harness the guilt of parents who 
have grounds for guilt, both rational and irrational. The statistics are 
particularly impressive. In spite of our best efforts — or because of them 
— a given percentage of our children wind up in mental hospitals, jails, 
reformatories, divorce-courts or other hospices of failure. Why not, then, 
surrender ? Why not admit the bankruptcy that patently exists waiting 
only to be declared ? Why not go into receivership? Why not appoint 
as receivers the possessors of the new and astonishing vocabularies, the 
new technicians who, whether or not they want for knowledge, rarely 
or never want for certainty? If we can maximize uncertainty on the 
other side — which is again easy in view of the necessary indeterminacy 
of the outcome of the best-informed acts in the present state of knowledge 
— the invitation to abdicate is particularly inviting. It can be rendered 
more attractive and is rendered more attractive by a formula in which 
the parent ‘still has an important role to play’. Only sovereignty has been 
yielded, and, under tutelage, the previous monarch may retain the 
symbols and the seeming of his reign. 

The second step is not much hardie than the first, and is a parallel 
to one of the more refined inventions of totalitarian government. The 
step consists essentially in Gleichschaltung, the incorporation of the 
occupied in the machinery of occupation, so that his fate is bound up 
with its success or failure. Once the parent is thoroughly incorporated 
in the designs the child-training institution has upon the child (whether 
the conspiracy is in his best interest or against it, and who knows ?) 
guilt and interest alike seal the alliance with the seal of permanence. 

The third step is to render outward and visible signs of the new- 
found inward and spiritual grace. Those signs are made manifest by a 
proper attitude of awe toward the new vocabulary and its bearers, a 
proper regard for titles and other certificates of the new ordination, and 
a proper participation in the ceremonies and celebration of the symbols 
appropriate to the new way of life. The most appropriate ceremony — 
the secular equivalent, perhaps, of the worship service — consists in 
sitting for extended periods under the spigot whence flows the new 
wisdom, or in the earnest perusal and discussion of the approved printed 
products. 

But all these do not themselves constitute the state of grace, though 
they evidence it. The state of grace itself is constituted of a combination 
of the conviction of one’s own powerlessness and frailty (in the matter 
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of child-raising, but also, more generally, in philosophy-finding or thought 
or action) together with a lively faith in and gratitude for the power and 
ability of the expert, who can guide toward salvation. 


TUTELAGE ETERNAL 

If the process is anything like that described, then the evidence of it 
ought to appear in the product, the ‘new parent’, fresh-risen from the 
foam. To the degree that that parent differs from the expectations prop- 
erly aroused, what has been said is more nearly caricature than portrait. 
But does she — and it is, mostly, she and not he — differ from expec- 
tation ? I doubt it. 

In increasing numbers, I believe, in communities that have most 
fully had the benefits of the longest and broadest exposure to the bless- 
ings of parent education, one finds parents convinced of their impotence, 
clinging to doctrine in the face of confronting fact-at-hand, robbed of 
spontaneity (or, equivalently, forcing themselves as a routine to ‘be 
spontaneous ), guilt-ridden, dubious as to their own discriminatory 
capacity, in double tutelage — to the child himself and to his agent, 
the ‘expert’ — penetrable, defenceless, credulous and sure only that, 
while it doth not yet appear, the day of salvation is at hand. 

Some exception must be made for a differentiation of parents into 
two ranks — the mere learners and the assistant proselytizers. The latter, 
the non-commissioned officers in the parent educational army (frequently 
much sterner than the officers) having, usually, raised their children for 
good or ill, can now devote themselves undividedly to ensuring that the 
experience of others shall be at least as harrowing as their own. 

But — noting the exception, and a second exception for those un- 
regenerates who somehow will not accept the gospel freely, or not so 
freely offered — my impression of what is fast becoming general corres- 
ponds roughly to the foregoing. (That I only have impression to set 
against the equally tenuous impression of unalloved bliss, is no indict- 
ment, but an indication of the need for further study). 

The lengths to which such permeability and defencelessness can 
go is attested, I think, by the incredibly self-punitive and logically un- 
tenable frame of reference with regard to human conduct that many of 
these parents have been brought to accept, and for long years, to retain. 
What might be called ‘the bi-focal fallacy’, an extraordinarily audacious 
piece of special pleading, consists of the unspoken assumption that the 
child’s conduct is to be viewed in a natural-casual frame of reference 
while the parent’s reaction or action is to be evaluated as a moral act. 
If Billy pulls the cat’s tail or smites his sister in the fifth rib, it is a 
consequence of needs which need to be understood just as the cause 
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of a flat tire is understood ; if his Mother flies into a temper under this 
natural sequence of events she is to be judged ‘inadequate’ or ‘immature’ 
which are not less value-judgment words because they are made to seem 
scientific. She should do better ; at least, she should take another course 
in child-raising. Whether this is ever said or intended by parent educa- 
tors is a question ; but that parents so understand the analysis of conduct, 
after their ministrations, is, empirically, a fact. 

There is a similar masochistic flavour to the rather careful state- 
ments as to the conditions under which children’s conduct can be 
expected to be satisfactory — love, consistency and all the other similar 
sets of ‘needs’ — and the unconditional requirement that parents create 
those conditions. 1 have never seen a list of parent’s ‘needs’, or a parent's 
‘Bill of Rights’ or an estimate of the consequences for parents of various 
methods of child-raising (or parent-raising, for that matter, either). 
What income, how many servants, relief from what other responsibilities, 
what sort of a history, what supplies of affection does a parent need to 
comply with the injunctions of the texts in all their bill-on-Santa-Claus- 
like ingenuousness and multiformity ? What income, material or social, 
to produce this output ? 

Perhaps I should not have touched on material income since it 
complicates the expected picture. As far as my observation goes, the 
amount paid for the advice is nicely proportioned to the submission 
with which it is accepted, so that free advice will generally be taken 
under advisement, moderately expensive advice will be accepted if not 
too immoderately unaccepti ible, and very expensive advice will be 
slavishlyv followed regardless of consequence. (In the matter of chas- 
tisement, for instance, devotees of non-violence for the child in the home 
will largely refrain from it themselves, will permit its moderate and 
hedged-about use in their tax-paid schools, and will welcome its enthu- 
siastic utilization in the more expensive of their private schools). 

It is in such surroundings too that one finds most markedly the 
prolongation of infancy to the border of second infancy via the preser- 
vation (or resurrection) in the parent of those attitudes which charac- 
terize the willing pupil. The business of education is never finished — 
do we not put ‘continuing ability to learn’ among the criteria for 
maturity ? — and an inference seems to be drawn from this that the 
teacher-pupil relationship of the earliest grades must be preserved or 
reinstituted in the parent. (Even this turns on a misconception of the 
role of a good teacher, but let it pass) 

One could continue particularizing, but the upshot in general is 
the emergence of a new group of ‘laymen’ — which is polite language, 
not merely for the uninstructed, but for those who will not ever be 
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instructed — accustomed to and willing to accept the lesser status of 
permanent tutors. The expression of this relationship, whether it takes 
the form of firm no-nonsense treatment of layman by expert, or the form 
of high but tolerant good-humour at the expense of his faults, foibles 
and fallibilities, is remarkably similar to the atmosphere of the nursery- 
school — with the one minor exception that experience with the nursery- 
school child seems to have generated a more marked measure of genuine 
respect for him as a person also to be taken into account, rather than 
merely material for a process. 


FREEDOM OR SERVITUDE? 
It is one thing to make some observations on the orientation of experts 
in general, and some other observations of the orientations of their 
devotees, disciples or students, and quite another thing to say that one 
is the cause, let alone the sole cause of the other; or that one is the 
effect or the only effect of the other. 

Even if the observations themselves are well-founded — and I think 
they are, though we need a great deal more observation — it is possible 
to believe either that this is coincidence, the result of some common 
factor, or that the attitudes described are what have in fact called out 
parent education activities as a middle-class movement. 

Probably all these interpretations explain a part of what is going on. 
The diminishing family, the increasing demands for in-service training 
throughout many careers, the increasing body of knowledge, the en- 
larging of cities and therewith the shrinking day, the general spread 
of confusion and uncertainty, are undoubtedly the matrix in which 
helpless parent and eager educator find their reciprocal role. It is even 
likely that first the feeling of diminished competence in the parent — 
together with the soaring of money-winged ambition — called out a 
class of professionals to whom these tasks could be delegated. But it is 
also not impossible, given this situation, that the parent educator has 
forged a new silver cord between him and the parent in exchange for 
the one between parent and child which he now bids the mother unloose. 

The degree to which the latter is true could be assessed by the 
measure — if we had it — in which the parent educator may be said to 
practice the liberative arts. It is liberating to be relieved of irrational 
guilts ; it is enslaving to be made or allowed to feel guilty for what one 
cannot help. Which practice do parent educators predominantly follow ? 
It is liberating to discover one’s potentialities in reference to a given 
situation ; it is enslaving to be deceived, in either direction as to self 
or situation or both. What does parent education do? It is liberating 
to find out how little I know, provided I simultaneously find out (a) how 
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I can know more, (b) how very little more the ‘expert’ knows, and (c) 
how he got and how I can get some of that incremental difference. 
It is liberating to know that the expert, in spite of his knowledge or 
because of it, has not much less difficulty in raising his own children 
or managing his own family (if any) than does the layman. Is the 
parent allowed to know this or just that other laymen are likewise 
mortal ? It is liberating to know that psychological fashions come and 
go, that this year’s wisdom is frequently next year’s folly, that we 
experts have been frequently taken in, are likely to be taken in again, 
have helped others be taken in, and are in general but very fallible 
guides. Do we let parents know this, or must they find out in the 
evening of life and the aftermath of dashed hopes ? It is helpful to 
understand that the ‘experts’, most experts — and this article is affected 
by it — have a tendency to over-generalize, to go beyond their data, to 
extend a finding into a system, a system into a philosophy, and 
philosophy into a cosmology ? Do we teach them to look to us in awe 
to ask critically though with interest “Who are these like stars appearing ? 
Do we invite them to be critics, net idly (by furnishing no straw of 
knowledge or analytic skill wherewith to manufacture the critical brick) 
but seriously, as equal partners in a common enterprise? Do we so 
proceed that their independence is steadily asserted, their potency in- 
creased, and our own necessity diminished ? Do we point to the divisions 
within and between us, that no incense may be burned before our feet 
of clay ? Do we — on the whole — liberate or enslave, work for autono- 
mous persons and operating families or clients and counsellees ? 

Perhaps the answers to these questions would portray a profession 
oriented truly to the closing rather than the widening of the professional- 
layman gap. If so, I shall still be glad to have asked the questions. If 
not, I must ask if one unintended consequence of our unquestioned 
desire to do good has not been, and is not like to be, the ultimate pro- 
leterization of the parent as a person and the ultimate evisceration of 
the family as a functionally meaningful group. 


John R. Seeley is Director of Research, Alcoholism Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario and Associate, Department of Psychiatry, University 
of Toronto. He was, at the time this article was written, Director of the 
‘Forest Hill Project, University of Toronto. He is the senior author of 
‘Crestwood Heights’ (University of Toronto Press, 1956) and of “‘Com- 
munity Chest’ (University of Toronto Press, 1957) and has published 
numerous articles on various aspects of the social sciences in a variety 
of journals. 
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THE 
HAPPY 
WARRIOR 


E. A. Corbett 


This was the felicitous phrase with which Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker announced to a shocked House of Commons the sad and untimely 
death of his friend and colleague, the Honourable Sidney Earle Smith, 
the Canadian Minister of Foreign Affairs. This warm-hearted man was 
indeed a happy warrior. His life had not been an easy one. Like most 
Nova Scotia farm boys, he had had to struggle for his elementary edu- 
cation ; for his four years in Arts at King’s College School, Windsor ; and 
at eighteen years of age he was in France as a gunner. Somehow he 
managed his law studies at Osgoode Hall and Harvard. After having 
been Dean of Law at Dalhousie University he became, in 1934, Presi- 
dent of the University of Manitoba and took over what was at that time 
the most difficult university post in Canada. There followed in 1944 the 
Principalship of University College in Toronto, and shortly afterward 
the Presidency of Canada’s largest institution of higher learning — the 
University of Toronto. For twenty-three years, from 1934 to 1957, he 
had been in the forefront of the long battle for higher standards in 
teaching and research, larger grants to universities and more scholar- 
ships for talented students. Only a vear and a half ago, he entered an 
international arena where the battle for men’s minds is waged cunningly, 
ruthlessly and interminably, until it wears men out and breaks them 
before their time. In his warfare Sidney Smith could be sharp with 
anger; but he was utterly incapable of lasting rancour. 

I met Sidney Smith for the first time at a luncheon in the Manitoba 
Club in Winnipeg, in company with the late J. W. Defoe, Editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press and George V. Ferguson, his Associate Editor, very 
shortly after he had taken over his duties as President of the University 
of Manitoba. That was the beginning of a warm and happy friendship 
and for the next seventeen years, until my own retirement in 1951, we 
were involved in unde rtakings which brought us together constantly. 

There were the Canadian Legion Educational Services ; the National 
Film Institute ; the rehabilitation program for Canadian Armed Forces ; 
the Youth Commission; the National Council of the ymca; and for 
three years he was President of our own organization, the cA AE. Once, 
in the early years of our acquaintance, he saved me from one of the 
most embarrassing situations I’ve ever experienced. It was in the fall 
of 1938 and I was on my way back to Toronto from Vancouver. I wired 
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my friend George V. Ferguson that I would be spending the week-end 
in Winnipeg. This was the year the British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference was held in Sydney, Australia, and the Canadian delegates 
were now on their way home. Among them was my brother Percy, who 
was then Dean of the Law Faculty at McGill. It happened that George 
Ferguson was away at the time and I assume some member of his staff 
took my telegram. At any rate when | got off the train I was met by:a 
young man who said he was taking me to a special Sunday afternoon 
meeting of the Canadian Institute of International affairs at the home 
of Dave Rogers, then on the editorial staff of the Winnipeg Free Press. 
I had only been two years on my new job as Director of the Canadian 
so for Adult Education and was not well known throughout 

Janada. In any case I was not the kind of person for whom special 
rie 68 of the Institute for International Affairs were held. I knew 
there was a mistake somewhere. When we reached Dave Rogers home, 
he met me on the steps, shook my hand warmly and said “We are looking 
forward to hearing about your experiences in Australia’. Then I knew 
what had happened. From the open door of the living-room I could see 
a crowd of Winnipeg's most distinguished citizens. It was a terrifying 
moment. Just then Sidney Smith came to the door. He looked at me 
and then burst into joyous laughter. He put his arm around my shoulders, 
led me into the living-room and still laughing said ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
we've got the wrong Corbett, but I want you to meet this man. In his 
own field he’s not bad’. It was one of Sidney Smith’s great gifts that he 
could meet difficult and embarrassing situations of this kind and quickly 
resolve them. 

In 1942 he was elected President of CA Ax, a position he occupied 
for three years. Those of us who were closely associated with him during 
those years will not soon forget his wisdom in helping shape the policies 
of the Association ; his patience in dealing with problems of finance and 
administration, and his unfailing good nature and sense of humour. 

Sidney Smith will be long remembered as one of the great University 
Presidents in Canadian history ; and as Secretary of State for External 
Affairs for the way in which he was progre -ssively adjusting himself to 
the wearing demands of a new, and to him, an unfamiliar field of en- 
deavour. But most people who knew him, and loved him, as many did, 
will remember his kindness, his gaiety, and his great gift for friendship. 

‘A good name is better than precious ointment’, says the Preacher, 
‘and the day of death than the day of birth’. The sad and compact 
wisdom of Ecclesiastes comes readily to mind in these difficult days 
when so many men of international stature have paid and are still 
paying the last full measure of their devotion. 
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A GIFT OF BOOKS 
Eileen Connolly 


Each year the Canadian Federation of University Women gives a three 
hundred and fifty dollar grant to a library which can demonstrate that 
it has a creative program which may be helped along by the money. For 
the past two years, the Pictou County (Nova Scotia) Regional Library 
has received the grant. The account that follows indicates what the books 


bought with this fund have meant to the children and teachers of this 
area. 


WHERE THE BOOKS WENT 

Pictou County, on the north shore of the mainland of Nova Scotia, is one 
of eighteen such divisions of the province. Its area is approximately 1124 
square miles and it has a population of 38,437. The urban population is 
found in the towns of New Glasgow, Stellarton, Westville, Pictou and 
Trenton. All other communities have populations of less than one thou- 
sand. All the towns and the majority of the smaller communities lie in a 
circle with a ten mile radius, New Glasgow at its centre, the industrial, 
commercial and organizational hub of the county. It is here that the 
Regional Library headquarters are located. 

The first settlers came to the County in 1767. In September 1773, 
Highlanders from Scotland arrived in Pictou to form the earliest per- 
manent settlement in the area and the first purely Scottish settlement in 
New Scotland. Present-day statistics show that about sixty per cent of 
the population is of Scottish origin; about eighty-five per cent are British 
and the next largest group is French, just over six per cent of the total 
population. At least twenty ethnic groups are represented. 

New Glasgow, founded as a coal-mining town, grew up as a great 
shipbuilding port. Then, with the decline of wooden ships and sail, it 
became a steel and manufacturing centre. Today, the largest group in its 
labour force is in the manufacturing and mechanical occupations. Stel- 
larton to the south and Trenton to the north are separated from New 
Glasgow by mere boundary lines which are in streets having their north 
side in one town and the south side in another. Westville, to the west of 
Stellarton, also seems continuous with the latter town. Trenton’s main 
manufactures are railway cars and other heavy steel products. At present, 
closing of the forging mills and extensive lay-offs among the office staffs, 
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as well as in the railway car plant, make the economic future for the 
Trenton area rather precarious. The shutting down of several coal mines 
in the Stellarton-Westville area, during the last two years, caused a major 
unemployment crisis. The only bright star on the economic horizon is 
the formation, by the Nova Scotia government, of Industrial Estates 
Limited, a government corporation to encourage industries to settle in 
this area by procuring land and lending capital for building. An Italian 
woollen mill employing one hundred people has already accepted the 
government proposal. Many of the people in the rural area work in the 
five towns and the remainder are farmers and fishermen (lobster fishing 
is a large and fairly prosperous industry). 

The area served by the Pictou County Regional Library comprises 
1,100 square miles, five incorporated towns and a number of villages. The 
population is 38,473. The Regional Library, established in 1951, is a 
co-operative, entered into by the towns of New Glasgow, Pictou, Trenton, 
Westville and the municipality of the County of Pictou. Branches were 
established in each of the towns under a local custodian appointed by 
the Library Board. The county area is served by bookmobile which calls 
at each of the 121 stops every four weeks. The stops are usually at schools 
where the adults are welcomed as well, since the schools are usually 
in the centre of most areas. 

Half the minimum annual book budget ($2500) is spent on chil- 
dren’s books, which, like the adult books, are rotated among the book- 
mobile stops and branches. While all the books have been enjoyed, 
probably the most enthusiastic readers have been the children. Circula- 
tion of books has increased markedly from 87,668 in 1952 (the first 
complete year of operation) to 149,328 in 1954. 

The year 1957 was one of disaster for the New Glasgow Branch 
and the headquarters of the Regional Library for both were completely 
destroyed in the fire which razed the New Glasgow Town Hall which 
housed the library. A proportion of the bookmobile stock was also a total 
loss in this fire. Many Nova Scotia libraries, as well as others across 
Canada, offered books to start the library again. About 1200 volumes 
were gratefully received from the Halifax Memorial Library. Books were 
called in from the branches and new volumes were ordered immediately. 
In one month the library was operating once more and the statistics for 
1957 show a total circulation of 240,577. 

The bookmobile covers approximately 1,100 miles a month. There 
are 107 schools visited as well as ten adult stops, making a total of 117 
bookmobile stops each month. There are 137 teachers in the schools with 
a total enrolment of 3,015 children in grades primary to grade nine. 
Juvenile circulation on the bookmobile alone was 176,927 for 1957. The 
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children come on the bookmobile themselves to borrow their books and 
throughout the month they may borrow each other’s books and the 
teacher in each classroom records on a statistic sheet, which the librarian 
leaves each month, the number of times each book has been borrowed. 
This system has proven very successful, for one school, in Thorburn, 
which has an enrolment of 216 pupils, will turn in a circulation of over 
2000 for the month. The children in the grades one to three read an 
average of twenty books a month and those in grades five to eight will 
read an average of six books a month. The total juvenile stock for the 
bookmobile is 2,961—extremely inadequate for the demands made on it! 


HOW THE BOOKS WERE USED 

Because of the cru w grant, it has been possible to experiment with a 
project in which the reactions of teachers and children to the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven books purchased from the fund have been studied 
carefully. Even in the first six months of the experiment there were 
tangible results. To achieve this so quickly is, I believe, an accomplish- 
ment in itself. Work as a children’s librarian is indeed rewarding ; but 
in many instances the achievements are not visible for many years. Here 
in Pictou County the situation is different. The harvest of children re- 
ceptive to reading is ripe; but the tools are few. It is a tribute to the 
Canadian Federation of University Women that their grant has received 
such a warm reception from the Pictou County Regional Library ; and, 
more important, from the children and teachers in this area. 

The books purchased with the grant were chosen for the children 
in the primary to grade three age group, the stage which I believe is 
the most important in the development of good reading. The provision 
of books for children is an important part of the library’s business. It is 
also a delightful one. Where adults are concerned, it is necessary to 
compromise, in the selection of books, between the best book on a 
subject and the best that people will read. With children it is only neces- 
sary to select the best because children whose taste has not been spoiled 
will respond naturally to the best literature. In purchasing these books, 
I have laid the stress upon those books which develop the imaginative 
faculties, promote understanding and worthwhile ideals and values and 
contribute to an appreciation of reading as an art. 

It has always been my contention that librarians and teachers should 
work more closely together. In the past four years I have been amazed 
at the varied interpretations of the relation of teachers and librarians 
when it comes to books for children and the resulting lack of under- 
standing between these two groups, particularly in a public or regional 
library. It is true that teachers may not be the specialists in books that 
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librarians are but we librarians must remember that many teachers have 
a vast knowledge of the subject. We must also remember that we do not 
have the intimate contact with the child that the teacher possesses. 
Teachers are the most important instructors of the children. They are 
with them throughout their school days and know their abilities and 
needs. But librarians have tools that can help them. 

Through the cruw grant, it has been possible to carry out an 
experiment which shows clearly that close co-operation between the 
teachers and the librarian will result in a greater surge in circulation ; 
a greater interest on the part of the teachers and, most important, ex- 
cellent suggestions for the librarian about book purchases. Through this 
co-operation, children increase their borrowing of books and are started 
more firmly on the road to worthwhile reading. For, through the reading 
of a book, a child may draw upon the knowledge gathered by all who 
have preceded him, upon the information of all who live about him. 
Books are their best hope of learning from the past, their best means of 
influencing the present and their chief hope of gaining admission to that 
larger community which is their posterity. 

But teachers and librarians cannot do it all! The reading program 
for a child naturally begins at home. From picture books and then by 
easy stages to reading aloud from Mother Goose with its inimitable 
rhymes to poetry. Once begun, there should be sufficient momentum to 
carry over for years, long after the child has learned to read for himself. 
It is a sad fact of our modern living that there is so little sharing of books 
and reading together in the home. Books are as essential to mental and 
spiritual growth as the right foods for the body. A child’s book at its 
best is a work of art designed by its creator, whether artist or writer, to 
give pure joy to children. Tastes in subject matter vary with the indi- 
vidual child; but by continnous exposure to good drawing and purity 
of conception, a lasting discriminating taste for art in all forms may be 
cultivated. 

The Canadian Federation of University Women, by presenting this 
grant to the Pictou County Regional Library, have made it possible to 
select books with particular qualities. At the time of this report, all the 
books purchased with the grant are being borrowed from the five 
libraries in the County. The experiment is now completed and the 
teachers have given me one hundred per cent co-operation and my 
sincere thanks go to each and every one. The Canadian Federation of 
University Women may rest assured that, in giving the grant to the 
Pictou County Regional Library, the money has been put to the very best 
use — in fostering among librarians, teachers, and children a greater love 


of reading. (Please see p. 353). 
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TELEVISION 


Cautiously replied the beaver 
With discretion made he answer 
Give me time to ask the others 
Let me ask the other beavers. 
Longfellow 
TELEVISION AND THE CHILD 


This is a book® which merits more than one review, — in fact, in my view, 
it demands three. The first should be directed toward the large group of 
responsible citizens and parents who are legitimately concerned with 
television as a part of the total web of experience within which our 
children “grow up’,—that is to say grow both in (finding principles of 
organization and continuity which effect selfhood) and out (developing 
relationships and values which result in the fulfilment of selfhood in 
social action and citizenship). The second review should be directed to 
teachers and others working professionally with children, who are af- 
ected by the gap which still exists between formal and informal educative 
agencies in Canada. The third review should report directly to social and 
communication psychologists in terms of experimental design, reliability 
and validity. 

There are two very good reasons why the book can stand these three 
perspectives: one is specific to the book, the other specific to the current 
climate of opinion in Canada regarding television. First, the book ; it is 
an expensive ‘source book’ reporting the results of four years of descriptive 
and analytic data. Undertaken by the Nuffield Foundation at the request 
of the Audience Research Department of the BBC, it is the first serious 
attempt at ‘an empirical study of the effect of wlevidien on the young’. 
The result is five hundred pages of ‘soundings’ of children’s likes and dis- 
likes in television, related media and books; before-viewing and after- 
viewing comparisons of in-school and out-of-school activities ; image (or 
stereotype) information as a result of Tv exposure ; specific and residual 
knowledge retained ; fear and anxiety patterns; family pathology and 
* TELEVISION AND THE CHILD; an empirical study of the effect of television on 

the young. Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim and Pamela Vince. 


London: Oxford University Press (for the Nuffield Foundation) 1958. 
pp. vi, 522. $8.50. 
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strain (or conversely family cohesion) ; suggestions to parents, to pro- 
ducers and to social and communication psychologists. The authors and/ 
or publishers presumably made the decision to gather this all under one 
cover (rather than prepare more manageable units for specific and known 
readers) possibly on the grounds that general views or plans for action 
should be formed in the presence of all the data. The hazard is that 
(despite the clarity of the prose and the careful organization which directs 
portions of the study to general readers) the size and price of the book 
may prevent its reaching wide groups of citizens who, because of the lack, 
heretofore, of information which can result in accurate thinking con- 
cerning television are still thinking in terms of negative cultural stereo- 
types. 

This brings me to the second reason for suggesting multiple per- 
spectives on the book; namely, the general climate of opinion into which 
the book comes at the present time. More than one social observer has 
pointed to the dangerous habit we at times have of projecting our social 
frustations upon some specific trait in our culture and making of it a 
‘whipping boy’ for our inability to control the apparent social breakdown 
which accompanies very rapid social change. Certainly something of this 
nature has happened with television. The almost universal increase in 
upward mobility in the majority of North American families with its 
attendant modification of explicit and implicit designs for living, com- 
plicated by the earlier emergence of children into peer and other social 
groups has (to name only one causitive factor) resulted in widespread 
family strain and even pathology. To this strain is added the uncertainties 
which have resulted from the need to sustain abiding human values in 
an educational system which is moving further and further toward rapid 
assimilation of information (technological and other) and reproduction 
at a conversational or ‘finger-tip’ level. 

The result is widespread suspicion of any agency or medium which 
seems to urge us more rapidly along the same road. The communication 
media, including television, have suffered from this kind of negative dis- 
charge. Television and the Child does nothing to provide understanding 
of the broad basis of social change but it does give to television a number 
of important acquittals. 


NEGATIVE CREDENTIALS 

It is to be supposed that the establishment of negative credentials is in 
part a necessity of the novelty and youth of the medium. No conclusive 
research can be done into its effects on the young in my view, until a 
generation of children is ready for testing who from the beginning have 
had television in their homes. Novelty, at the present time, interferes 
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with natural impact. Nonetheless it is important that the results of this 
study be generally known now for the sake of children as well as anxious 
parents. The study found that many of the fiery witch-words applied to 
television are inapplicable. Television does not displace reading (in fact 
its total effect is to increase reading); it does not induce anxiety patterns 
(it may provide confirmation for some already-established patterns) ; 
does not interfere with the formation of normal group or social relations ; 
does not result in negative social values where contrary or competing 
evidence is available ; does not produce eye-strain or excessive fatigue ; 
does not result in poorer accomplishment at school. These observations 
appear equally true of the two age groups studied — 8-10 and 11-13. 
The study corroborates Margaret Mead’s point that in the mass media 
it is impossible to discriminate between children and adults — the young 
will watch adult programs. 

A century or more ago de Tocqueville was somewhat prescient in 
his observation. ‘. . . The tastes and propensities natural to democratic 
nations . . will . . be discernible in the drama, and it may be foreseen 
that they will break out there with vehemence . . .’ On the hotly debated 
subject of aggression and drama (cf. western, crime detections and war 
stories), the study makes the important point that it is not violence or 
action which is disturbing to children but rather destructive aggression 
directed against characters for whom loyalty has been established. The 


measure of stylization provided in western dramas largely insulates 
children against anxiety. The study does not explore the possibility, but 
I think a good case can be made from the thesis that the Western con- 
sidered as a psycho-drama may well have an important catharsis function 
for these age groups. 


SOME SURPRISES 
This review is not the place for a detailed critique of the design of the 
study. Certainly, points of criticism are not of sufficient strength to dis- 
lodge any major conclusions reached. However, I must record my sur- 
prise that Miss Himmelweit, holding intelligence constant, found no 
appreciable difference in the pattern of responses where socio-economic 
factors varied. This finding is contrary to all North American studies 
known to me. This finding conceivably may have something to do with 
the divisions set up in the study. Miss Himmelweit, who is currently in 
Berkeley, California, to re-run her studies with children there, may 
subsequently throw light on this question. 

Conversely, of an even more surprising nature in the designation 
of ‘intelligence’ as the single most important determinant in children’s 
response to television. These days one may be reasonably suspicious of 
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any study of the young which leaves unspecified the nature of its commit- 
ment to (Binet-type?) tests, and leaves unstated what accommodation 
if any it has made to the learning-ability matrix, to early learning and 
skill acquisition as components of ‘intelligence’. This is not necessarily an 
argument against its use as a variable but a plea for more care in descrip- 
tive treatment. 

In my view this is the most surprising and most damaging limitation 
of the study. The apparent absence from the descriptive aspects of the 
study of the very considerable body of information concerning develop- 
mental stages in the young has led to some harmful oversimplifications. 
Let us cite one example only. Speaking of book-reading generally among 
all subjects Miss Himmelweit states ‘ . Book-reading is temporarily 
reduced [by television viewing] because the satisfaction offered by books 
and viewing at the first seems similar. In the long run, viewing cannot 
offer the same freedom of choice or diversity of subject matter; as a 
result, after a few years, both viewers and controls are once again reading 
a similar number of books .. . .’ Here, I will avoid taking issue with the 
relative richness of the reading experience vs television, and question 
only the oversimplicity of the explanation. “A few years’ in the life of a 
child may see him pass through many stages of development — in some 
of which his learning will be predominately solitary, in others he will 
look to shared and group activity as more fundamental. We know that 
individual differences (including early learning) make it impossible to 
predict the time when a given child will accomplish a given stage, but 
the sequence of changes is broadly known. From the point of view of 
experimental design it may well not have been possible to include 
additional variables, but certainly it weakens the study that its frame 
of reference appears to be inadequate. 

This is by way of a mild wish that all communication psychologists 
would follow Longfellow’s advice of asking ‘the other beavers’, who work 
directly with children and who are accumulating important bodies of 
observational data. 

If I were permitted one further application of the term ‘beavers’ 
it would be to suggest that Canadian readers address themselves seri- 
ously to this book, and further to the unique advantages which a sus- 
taining broadcasting corporation may have in narrowing the gap between 
the formal and informal educative agencies in the community. The 
question of the nature and extent of social control of mass media 
emerges as a critical issue in a society where the division of responsibility 
between corporate and individual action is as yet undefined. 

BRUCE ATTRIDGE 
Producer, CBC 








TELEVISION DRAMA FESTIVAL 

It was certainly new and challenging to bring community drama groups 
together for a competitive festival of one-act plays and having the plays 
and the adjudication televised. This experiment was tried on cCyoN, St 
John’s, Newfoundland, January 12, 13, 14, 1959. Several fine things 
were accomplished and parallels in the other arts are conceivable. Local 
standards, local efforts and interest were brought to the attention of 
citizens in all walks of life, the public was caught up by the competitive 
element, and the public’s critical standards were matched with those 
of the adjudicator’s. When an adjudicator says that in his opinion this 
is good, or this could be better, and explains how and why, many 
thousands of viewers absorb new knowledge and appreciation. 

I suppose that most of the Newfoundland viewers were people who 
would not ordinarily attend a festival in drama, music or any other of 
the arts. The television festival, then, uncovers or initiates a whole new 
field of art-interest on the part of a very large segment of the public. 

At this first experiment, I had the honour to act as adjudicator, and 
I watched it with great interest. The idea was Mr Don Jamieson’s. He 
is part owner and manager of CyoN and cyon (Tv). He contributed 
immense vitality and inspiration. His entire television staff, his studios 
and his equipment were at the disposal for five days of the three par- 
ticipating drama groups (from St Johns, Grand Falls, and Cornerbrook). 
In addition, he paid all expenses, billetted the out-of-town groups, ex- 
tended true Newfoundland hospitality, and put up a silver rose bowl 
and a cheque for the winners. 

The groups were asked to prepare their plays as they would for 
the stage, but to bear in mind the close positioning needed for television. 
Then studio rehearsal time was allotted equally. Rehearsals went on 
Saturday, Sunday, and the afternoons of each of the three festival days 
following. Plays were televised in the evening, with televised adjudica- 
tions immediately following. As camera and sound rehearsals proceeded, 
the cyon staff built and painted scenery, and obtained properties and 
furniture. The public saw excellent live drama, well produced and well 
staged. This was not a public of 700 gathered in a hall ; but an audience 
of 40,000 at least. c yoN succeeded in bringing local drama to the people. 

Of course the groups themselves profited. Cornerbrook and Grand 
Falls do not have television. The players from these towns learned a new 
technique and found that under the close scrutiny of the camera some 
of their stage work was not yet good enough. The St Johns’ group, more 
familiar with the medium, was more aware of the challenge. All three 
went through gruelling studio rehearsals, learned a professional approach 
and still retained a delightful festival spirit. They had worked on their 
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plays before coming together; they gave up five full days away from 
their normal occupations; but they agreed it was a stimulating and 
educational experience. 

Why did Mr Jamieson do this — at a large cost to himself and to his 
station in time, effort and money? The reason is clear if you know Don 
Jamieson. With youth on his side and a driving interest in Newfoundland 
people, he has ‘built in ten short years a private radio and television 
station that is both the voice of his province and a community centre for 
his city. Any local organization that offers true community service finds 
friendly and sympathetic co-operation from CJON and from every 
member of the staff. The station is also a musical center. A CJON Glee 
Club of eighty voices rehearses regularly in one of the studios and 
Mr Jamieson pays its talented director. 

As for the television drama festival, one passing remark by Don 
Jamieson was this ; “Television has been accused of killing audiences for 
amateur drama. I thought I’d try to show that the reverse can be true. 
Television can bring amateur drama to a whole new audience, foster a 
new interest, and increase support.’ 

His bold experiment put his words into dramatic action. 

DONALD WETMORE, 
Dramatics Adviser, 

Adult Education Division, 
N.S. Dept. of Education 
Halifax, N.S. 


TEN YEARS WITH TELEVISION AT JOHN HOPKINS. 
Leo Geier. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University, 1958. pp. 66. 
‘On March 9, 1958 as Johns Hopkins Television passes its tenth birthday on 
the air, it enjoys an international reputation and it has collected a string of 
awards and citations unequalled by any show in its class. The first television 
show, from any university, to go on network was to enjoy the longest con- 
tinuous run of any educational show. And at this writing only one other 
program on network television has had a longer run — Kraft Television 
Theater.’ 

The pages that follow give the ‘how and why’ of this exceptionally 
successful program. 


TELEVISION EDUCATION POPULAIRE; conférence inter- 
nationale, Institut national d’Education de Marly-le-Roi, 12-21 Mai, 1958. 
Paris : Commission de la République Frangaise pour |’Education, la Science 
et la Culture, 1958. pp. 54. 

Report of the International Conference on Adult Education and Television, 
which was convened by the French National Commission for UNESCO at 
Marly-le-Roi, France, in May 1958, and which brought together participants 
from twenty-one countries. The English text of the official report and 
recommendations adopted at the Conference are included, pp. 33-54. The 
remainder of the text is in French. 
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UNESCO; Purpose, Progress, Prospects. Walter H. C. Laves and Charles 
A. Thomson. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1957. 
pp. xxiii, 469. $7.50. 

Now that Canada has a National Commission for UNESCO it behooves 
us to overcome, quickly, the results of ten years side-line, citizen partici- 
pation in this Specialized Agency of the United Nations. Public knowledge 
and understanding of UNESCO's purposes and program is important 
if the Organization is to achieve its potential. This depends, the authors 
of this uN Esco history and prophecy assert, upon the degree of accep- 
tance the Organization receives from Member States. ‘UNESCO, as the 
world focus of men’s aspirations in the vast realm of education, science 
and culture, must always fall short of the hopes placed in it, for those 
hopes are as limitless as the creative abilities of the human mind itself. 
But if uN ESCo is properly used as a means by which peoples, through 
their governments, can agree upon goals important to all and then devise 
practical ways of reaching these goals through joint effort, it is capable 
of almost unlimited achievement.’ 

Widely read, this book could help overcome citizen time lag in 
understanding the role of Member States in UNESCO, in particular 
when it is supplemented by publications and activities, appropriate to 
federally structured Canada, which are being authored by the National 
Commission. Americans Thomson and Laves have written a detailed, 
analytic history of UNEsco’s origins, and the refinement of its basic 
purposes, through early years of trial and error, to effective implemen- 
tation especially in two areas: increased strength in the traditional 
sinews of international co-operation for the advancement of knowledge 
and more powerful collaboration for the improvement of human welfare 
through education, science and culture. 

This is a factual account, free of moral judgments and subjective 
opinions, which is something of a feat for authors who had a personal 
share in the Organization’s development. It is readable, as all basic 
analyses should be and frequently are not. It might be described as 
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required reading for intelligent support of the international agency 

dedicated to the proposition that, since wars are made in the minds of 

men, it is there that the defences of peace must be constructed. 
MURIEL W. JACOBSON 


GOOD FENCES MAKE GOOD NEIGHBOURS; why the 
United States provokes Canadians. Joseph Barber. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart, 1958. pp. 280. $5.00. 


Home after more than a decade of peripatetic residence in the v.s.a. 
I could hope that Mr Barber were assured of a wide American audience 
for his informal, often perceptive, look at Homo Canadensis. The book’s 
subtitle, (but actual topic) is “Why the v.s.a. provokes Canadians’. The 
u.s. citizen who is concerned in general with good relations between 
neighbours, could draw with profit on the journalistic capital accumu- 
lated by Mr Barber in a year’s exploration, from Newfoundland to 
Victoria, of sources of Canadian irritation. His observations touch on the 
political, economic, military and cultural affairs in a shared continent 
where, for example, defence must be a joint, if unequal, enterprise ; and 
where a mass media border blackout is scarcely the answer even to 
fanatical concern about ‘cultural erosion.’ Probably it is as well, as Mr 
Barber believes, that Canadian roars about American actions largely 
went unnoticed by the American public. Subdued to the printed word, 
however, light without heat is shed on some causes of friction which 
often develop between neighbours without necessarily putting friend- 
ship in jeopardy. 

Canadians, too, will be interested in evaluating the author’s success 
in conveying ‘something of what it means to be a Canadian.’ The 
American seal of approval — “Why, you're just like us’ — admittedly is 
the Canadian seal of baffled frustration to explain why this is not so. 
Clearly, however, as the author suggests, there are worse hazards in the 
world for Canada than the one summed up in this familiar attitude. 

This is not a book for specialists, nor the product of scholarly re- 
search in the history of the conflicts and strains that go back nearly 200 
vears. There is little point, therefore, in criticizing a superficial treatment 
of past or contemporary strained relations. The complexities of the 
relationship demand efforts of intelligent co-operation at many levels, 
such as are demonstrated in the record of the International Joint Com- 
mission since 1909. But if co-operation at any level depends on willing- 
ness to find a genuine basis for understanding, many of Mr Barber's 
questions will make Canadians pause for thought. For example, he 
comments on the importance of the university in ensuring the expression 
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of Canadian voices wherever there is need for them to be heard. He 
asks; ‘Is it reasonable to expect these exaggerated forms of criticism 
(of the American political system) among representatives of Canadian 
higher education ? Can it be that this chip on some Canadian shoulders 
is kept in place by teachers who are only “half-transplanted” from 
Britain and whose perspective on the neighbour across the border is so 
complicated by prejudice as to impair their usefulness as teachers in the 
great tradition of learning? 

Mr Barber reminds us of what we already know, namely that there 
is a surfeit of strident tones in the American scene and adding to them 
simply increases the general noise without doing much for Canada. 
He concludes, as I do, with the hope that both the Canadian identity 
and the American giant will defend and extend their relationship in 
the context of President Eisenhower’s comment to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in 1958; ‘All that we Canadians and Americans... . have built 

. and believe in... . is challenged by new horizons of competition 
which range from the Polar areas and extend to the infinity of outer 
space. It is for all of us to bring to the challenge a response worthy of 
ourselves and of our two nations.’ 


MURIEL JACOBSON 


OF EAST-WEST INTEREST 

CANADA AND ASIA; a survey of Canadian resources for partici- 
pation in the unesco Major Project on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values. Ross McLean. Ottawa: Canadian National 
Commission for UNEscO, 1959. pp. 82. 

THE COLOMBO PLAN; facts and figures. Colombo, Ceylon : Colombo 
Plan Bureau, 1958. pp. 43. 

Brief factual account of the Colombo Plan for Economic Development of 
South and South-East Asia, inaugurated at a meeting of the Commonwealth 
foreign ministers in January 1950. ‘The aim of the plan is to assist in a co- 
operative way the economic development of the countries of South and 
South-East Asia which, though comprising only six per cent of the world’s 
land mass, comprise twenty-five per cent of its population.’ 

TURN EAST TOWARD ASIA; _ a report on the 6th National Con- 
ference convened by the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
San Francisco, November 6, 7, 8, 9, 1957. A. Doak Barnett. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. National Commission for UN ESC 0, 1958. pp. 69. 

Includes: Plenary sessions (New dimensions and new horizons); Section A 
(Philosophy and religion); Section B (The creative arts); Section C (Science 
and technology); Section D (Education); Section E (Economic relations and 
co-operation); Section F (Communications); suggestions for citizen action; 
and documentation. 

WORLD IN TURMOIL; realities facing U.S. foreign policy, a state- 
ment on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. New York : Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 1958. pp. 32. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO OUR UNIVERSITIES; speeches 
by C. D. Howe, I. C. Rand, J. 8. Thompson, V. L. Butterfield, Willson 
Woodside, D. A. Keys, Pierre Dansereau and others. (Mount Allison 
University Publication no. 3). Sackville, N.B.: Mount Allison University, 
1958. pp. 108. 60c. 


This important and pertinent series, an outgrowth of Mount Allison’s 
1958 Summer Institute, deals with university education in the light of 
‘Christian liberty of action and knowledge’. All the papers ‘manifest a 
strong faith in the individual, a firm belief in the significant meaning of 
experience and history, a confidence in the basic Christian values, whether 
seen through the French or the E nglish end of the spectrum, a certain 
distrust of government interference, and an unqualified assumption of 
the right of each institution to frame its own policy in the light of its 
own aims and objectives.’ A distinguished addition to the growing ma- 
terial on the aims of Canadian higher education. 

SMALL FRY 

WHAT'S WHAT FOR CHILDREN; a parents’ handbook 
compiled and edited by Eve Kassirer ; third edition. Ottawa: Citizens’ 
Committee on Children, c/o The Runge Press Limited, 124- 128 Queen 
Street, 1958. pp. 115. 50c prin postage (no stamps please); orders of 
fifty and over, 40c each. 


This Handbook for Parents, now appearing in its third edition, will 
serve to bring the seasoned advice of a number of outstanding Canadian 
authorities before a larger public. These experts discuss, in a most open 
and engaging manner, a range of subjects that includes Art, Music, 
Books, Television and Photography ; Parent Education, Religion, Food ; 
Pets ; and a Toy Buying Guide. It has not been the purpose of the com- 
piler and editor to invite contributions from the medical profession or 
from psychologists, as such publications are very numerous and are 
readily accessible to parents who are seeking reputable advice on these 
matters. 

The names of some of the contributors indicate that the Citizens’ 
Committee has been eager to provide parents with lively and stimulating 
material. Alan Jarvis, L elle Bell, Yousuf Karsh, Judith C rawley and Beth 
Gillanders are among the writers whose articles are of high value in 
their particular fields. Of great help is the addition of numerous lists 
of publications, book selections, and music recordings. The humorous 
drawings are supplied by Louis de Niverville, well known for his cBc 
graphics, which include the Fighting Words cartoons. 
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What's What for Children should certainly be used by parents who 
are willing to accept sage advice and constructively sound methods in 
the help they hope to bring to their young, growing families — and all 
for a modest fifty cents. 

ROSEMARY HOOD 


A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING; 
for parents and teachers of boys and girls under thirteen. (Cardinal 
edition, C314). Nancy Larrick. New York: Pocket Books Inc., 1958. 
pp. xiv, 258. 


FRIENDS AND THEIR CHILDREN; @ study in Quaker 
education. London: Harrap (Toronto: Clarke Irwin) 1958. pp. 128. 
$2.10. 

A most illuminating study of the child’s growth towards religious con- 
cepts as interpreted by Quakers. Useful to all those interested in religious 
education. Chapter 4, on “The Adolescent’, is a distinguished addition to 
current material. 


PERIODICALS 
Among the recently published periodicals which have come to the editorial 
desk are the following : 


ARTS IN SOCIETY; a journal of the arts in adult education. Madison : 
Editorial and Communications Services, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1958. $1.50 per copy, from the Bookstore, University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division. A vehicle for the discussion, interpretation, 
and illustration of the role of the arts in modern society using scholarship 
and resources of the University. Exceptionally fine format. 

CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONS. Ottawa: Canadian 
Corrections Association, (a division of the Canadian Welfare Council) 55 
Parkdale Ave., 1958 — annual subscription $4.00; single copies $1.25. Quar- 
terly (January, April, July, and October); crime and juvenile delinquency ; 
articles in English and French. 


CANADIAN RESEARCH DIGEST; (Vol. 1: nol, Winter, 1959) a 
publication of the Research Division, Canadian Education Association. 
Toronto: the Association, 206 Huron St., 1959 — Quarterly. Annual sub- 
scription $3.00 ; single copies $1.00; ten or more copies of one issue, 75c. 


EDUCATION BULLETIN of the Faculty and College of Education, 
Vancouver and Victoria. Vancouver : University of British Columbia, 1957 — 
(Two numbers to date). An instrument for the distribution of editorial 
theories and practices native to the Canadian scene in general, and to the 
educational program in British Columbia. Includes material on adult 
education. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF HEALTH EDUCATION; 
official organ of the International Union of Health Education. Geneva, Swit- 
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zerland: the Journal, 3, rue Viollier, 1958. Published quarterly in English 
and French. Annual subscription $3.00 ; L1; Sw.frs.12 — or the equivalent in 
other national currencies. The first international periodical in its field. 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT; _ published bi-annually under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Settlements and Neighbourhood Centres ; editor, Albert Meister. 
Rome: Piazza Cavalieri de Malta, 2, C.C.Postale 1/20100, 1958 — U.S. $2.50 
per annum, or equivalent in national currency; may be paid by cheque, 
through the Exchange office, in uNEScO book coupons, or in International 
Postal Coupons. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Dr Alagappa Chettiar Training College. 
Karaikudi, South India, 1959 — Annual subscription (Post free) Inland 
Rs.41 — Foreign Rs.61 ; published twice a year every 31st October and 31st 
March. A new periodical (Editor Sri K. Narayanan) in comparative educa- 
tion, the aims of which are ; (1) To promote free education in a democracy 
through a continuing interpretation of the ideals of research, service, and 
leadership. (2) To provide a forum for ideas and experiences of progressive 
teachers and educationists; to serve as a living medium through which 
educational ideologies and experiments should be spread. 

ONTARIO JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL’ RESEARCH. 
Department of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1959. Issued twice yearly in October and April, by the 
Department of Educational Research, Ontario College of Education. $1.00 
per issue, postpaid. Publishes articles on educational research only. 


n 
family we@rids: Psychosocial Approach to Family Life . 


BY Ropert D. Hess anp GERALD HANDEL 


How does a family operate? In what ways do “normal” families © 
achieve internal equilibrium and relate to their environment ? 
Nearly all previous research inquiries into the family have 


been statistical studies of common patterns or clinical studies of e 
abnormalities. Here, however, is a book that sensitively explores 
the dynamics of family life in five detailed narratives of e 


five different families. 


In a fresh and imaginative way, the authors have captured the 


. ® 
interplay between family and personality as each group develops 
its special way of coping with its problems. 
308 pages $5.00 ® 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS . 
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c | . AND 
| » ALL THAT 
J. Roby Kidd 


In the next fourteen months there will be at least five conferences with 
an international flavour held in North America and dealing with adult 
education. The CA AE is involved in the planning for all of them. First 
is a meeting, arranged by pR LELAND BRADFORD of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington, of people interested in adult education 
in the formal schools. This event is planned when the World Council 
of Organizations in the Teaching Profession is meeting in Washington 
in July. Next are the annual conferences of the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators (NAPpSAE) and the Adult Education 
Association of the United States (ara) to be held in the first week 
of November, 1959, in Buffalo, New York. A number of special meetings 
involving American and Canadian adult educationalists are being planned 
at this time. In June of 1960, librarians from all over North America 
will swarm to Montreal for a joint Canadian Library Association — 
American Library Association Convention. And, while there may be 
no official word until the Executive Board of uNEsco meets in May, 
it is now assumed that the World Conference on Adult Education will 
be held in Canada, probably in June 1960. In April, 1959, Canada was 
host to an international co-operative conference, held in Hamilton. 


RICHARD ATTYGALLE, a Ceylonese on the uNeEsco staff, has written an ex- 
cellent article about the World Conference on Adult Education, published in 
the Indian Journal of Adult Education. There is some prospect that the 
rather narrow and restricted way in which adult education has been con- 
ceived at uNEsco will give place to a different conception, one more in line 
with our own thinking. 


With the aid of the Citizenship Branch, the ca Ae is collecting a size- 
able library of programs on tape. These will soon be made available for 
teaching purposes to any interested organizations. They have been 
collected from the csc, private radio stations, and from other private 
sources. 

Farm Young People’s Week, the time when young farm leaders 
from all over Alberta come to the University campus for a remarkable 
series of lectures, demonstrations and discussions, is again being planned 
for 1959. This extraordinary event started earlier than almost any other 
such enterprise in Canada and continues to attract hundreds of young 
farm leaders. From DUNCAN CAMPBELL’s most recent report one would 
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gather that it is being matched in interest and importance by another 
event, the Western Canadian Farm Leaders’ Conference. Duncan also 
reminds us that the Third Annual Adult Education Conference for 
Alberta will be held in Banff on May 8 and 9. Since the last provincial 
conference, area conferences were also held in Lethbridge and Calgary. 


The latest visitor to our office was DAvID sMITH, full of stories about life 
in Thailand and elsewhere in Asia. It is hoped that before long it may be 
possible to arrange for his films to be shown, and his insights about educa- 
tional work abroad to be shared with larger audiences. 


MRS J. F. CARROLL, Chairman of the Library and Information Committee, 
has announced their latest acquisition, a set of Encyclopedia Canadiana, 
a present from MR MCBRIDE, President of the Grolier Society. 


Dates of the Western Regional Conference are now firm — May 22 to 24 
— using the delightful conference facilities of Saskatchewan House. Further 
information can be received from HAROLD CHAPMAN, Chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee, or from GORDON CAMPBELL who is making local arrange- 
ments. This will be the first opportunity for most of us to see the splendid 
use to which this fine adult centre is being put. 


ANNUAL MEETING The Annual Meeting and a meeting of the National 
Council of the caae will be held in Toronto on May 7. PRESIDENT 
MACKENZIE will preside, and there will be a full program of discussions 
of CAAE policy and projects. New officers will be elected. The Annual 
Meeting will be preceded on May 6 by a day-long conference, arranged 
jointly with the Canadian Citizenship Council, on Plans for 1967, in 
which we hope to make some beginning in considering how to prepare 
for, and to celebrate, Canada’s hundredth birthday as a nation. 


Over and over again people have been talking about the personal loss 
and shock they have felt through the death of sipNEY sMITH. He was our 
Honorary President, he had been our President longer than any other, he 
was a constant source of stimulation and encouragement. Since his greatest 
work has not ceased, but carries on, we are publishing a profile of him, 
not an obituary. 


The panel of judges for the Henry Marshall Tory Award are: miss 
CONSTANCE HAYWARD, FERNAND JOLICOEUR, R. J. LOVE, ROBERT PUTNAM, 
W. J. SMITH, J. H. SWORD, L. W. WALLACE, V. C. WANSBOROUGH. 


JACK sworRD reports that the National Fellowships Committee will be 
meeting in Toronto on April 23 to select fellowship awards for this year. 
BILL MCCALLION has just distributed five excellent surveys of university ex- 
tension activities, gathered as a result of the work on the National Committee 
on University Extension Non-Credit. CHARLES TOPSHEE, Chairman of the 
National Committee on Films in Adult Education, reports that the complete 
run of the new handbook on film use, entitled Putting Films to Work, is 
already exhausted and other editions are being rushed. 
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WORLD REFUGEE YEAR will begin on July 1 when member states of the United 
Nations will begin to implement the aims of this special effort. As stated in 
a resolution of the United Nations General Assembly these are: ‘to focus 
interest on the refugee problem and to encourage additional financial con- 
tributions from governments, voluntary agencies and the general public for 
its solution, and to encourage additional opportunities for permanent 
refugee solutions, through voluntary repatriation, resettlement or integra- 
tion.’ In Canada a Committee For World Refugee Year, composed of national 
voluntary organizations, is in the process of formation. Convinced of the 
importance of this effort, and facing unusually stringent budgetary limita- 
tions, CAAE’s Executive Committee has agreed to loan a staff member, 
Miss Muriel Jacobson, to serve as National Director of the Canadian Com- 
mittee For World Refugee Year, for a period of fifteen months, beginning 
May 1. Miss Jacobson’s headquarters will continue to be here at 113 St 
George St, an arrangement CAAE was happy to make to facilitate work 
on this important project. 


POSTSCRIPT 

From Stuart Tweedie, Director, University Extension and Adult Education, 
University of Manitoba, comes information to supplement Dr Kidd’s note 
on attendance at the Conference on Architecture for Adult Education, Purdue 
University. Says Mr Tweedie ; 

*. . . another Canadian was present, under somewhat interesting con- 
ditions. I was accompanied by Roy Sellors, Professor of Architecture in the 
School of Architecture of this University’s Faculty of Engineering, who was 
asked to attend — at my instigation — by the Alumni Association of this 
University. They put up the necessary cash, as they are interested in study- 
ing the possibility of lending their support to the creation of a Centre for 
Continuation Study for this campus. Presumably they felt I could give them, 
for the time being at least, all the information which they required philo- 
sophically, but they reacted very readily to my suggestion that they might 
also have a requirement for practical information regarding the type of 
building best suited for the purposes of such a Centre. Anyway, Roy Sellors 
came along, and he and I are due to report to the Board of the Alumni 
Association in the very near future. 

‘I believe that the attendance of Roy Sellors, and the fact he appeared 
on behalf of the Alumni Association, might be of considerable interest to 
those who read Foop FoR THOUGHT, if only as a demonstration of the 
existence of such an encouraging attitude of enquiry in the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The Alumni, I believe, deserves very considerable credit for its 
initiative in this matter.’ 


Miss Smith, who is Supervisor, Family Life and Group Development 
Service, Extension Department, University of British Columbia, is a 
graduate in Social Work, University of British Columbia ; and has taken 
graduate studies in Child Development at the University of London. 
She has recently returned from a tour of institutions in the United States 
on a CAAE fellowship, made possible through the Fund for Adult 
Education. 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 

® Effective July 1, 1959, Moffat St Andrew Woodside will assume his 
duties as head of University College, University of Toronto. Since 1952, 
Mr Woodside has been Dean of the Faculty of Arts, University College. 
In his view, University College stands for the humanities, not in oppo- 
sition to science or the social sciences, but as the solid foundation of 
deeply conceived, clearly evaluated ideas which in the long run are the 
most practical things of all — our very liberty may depend on them.’ 

® Through the efforts of the Canadian National Commission for uN E $C 0, 
two Canadians have been awarded fellowships to study abroad. Dr Rose 
Renshaw was awarded a Regional Cultural Study Grant to study oriental 
music structure in India under the terms of the East-West Major Project. 
This grant has been augmented by the Government of India with a 
scholarship. Miss R. Carriére has received a fellowship in Slavonic Studies 
to be maintained in Cracow, Poland. The Canada Council has given 
Miss Carriére a grant to cover travel expenses to and from Poland. 

@ Memorial University of Newfoundland, St John’s announces that a 
new Director of University Extension has recently been appointed — Mr 
S. J. Colman who is at present Director of Extra-Mural Studies at 
Makerere in East Africa. Mr Colman was formerly an Oxford tutor, 
with an outstanding reputation in England. He will assume his position 
in September 1959. 

@ A film written and directed by Dr Charles E. Phillips of the Ontario 
College of Education, Vice-President of the CE a, has won three awards 
in an international competition sponsored by the Photographic Society 
of America. Love in Bonds, a fifteen-minute thriller produced last winter 
by the Toronto Movie Club, among entries from thirteen countries, won 
the trophy for the best scenario-type film ; the shield for the best amateur 
movie club project; and inclusion in a packet of the six best amateur 
films of all types now being circulated internationally for screening by 
movie clubs. Professor Phillips has written a second play which he 
directed and produced this winter. 
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® The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has announced two appointments to 
key co-op positions. Mr A. R. Stevens has been named secretary of the 
Pool, succeeding Dr George W. Robertson, veteran official of the or- 
ganization since 1924. A former teacher and journalist, Mr Stevens was 
with the publicity department of the Pool until 1946, when he was 
appointed assistant secretary. 

Mr T. Melville-Ness, business manager of Modern Press, has been 
selected an editor of The Western Producer to succeed Mr Patrick 
Waldron. The new editor has been associated with journalism and 
agriculture in the West since coming to Canada from Scotland in 1927. 
@ The Newfoundland Government has announced a re-organization of 
its adult education services, at present concentrated in three main areas 
(1) 4-H Club work in several strategic parts of the Province (2) The 
large Night School operated in St John’s (3) The schools operated in 
a number of institutions, such as the Sanatorium, the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, Her Majesty's Penitentiary, and the Sunshine Camp. Dr Florence 
O'Neill has been appointed Director of Community Leadership, with full 
responsibility for 4-H Club work in the province, which, under her 
direction, has already had excellent success. Adult education through 
night schools will be separated entirely from 4-H Club work and will 
become the responsibility of a new officer who will be known as Director 
of Adult Continuation Classes, a post which will be advertised in the 
near future. 

@ Dr Frederick E. Whitworth has been appointed to fill the post of 
Director of the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, to 
succeed Dr E. F. Sheffield who is now Research Officer for the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. Dr Whitworth was formerly Chief 
of the Research Section of the Bureau’s Education Division. 

@ Keverend Father P. E. Bouvier, S.J., has recently been appointed 
President of the University of Sudbury. He succeeds Reverend Father 
Alphonse Raymond. 

A former professor at the University of Montreal, Father Bouvier 
is a specialist in economics. He comes to Sudbury from Washington, D.C., 
where he has been Acting Chairman of the Department of Economics, 
in the graduate school at Georgetown University. 

Father Bouvier is a member of the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council, the American Economic Association, the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, and an adviser to the Union du Commerce. 


CANADIANS ABROAD 
Among the thirty travel grants announced by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York on February 16, 1959, three go to Canadians. C. C. Ander- 
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son, Associate Professor of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton 
will visit centres of educational research in the western United States, 
April to June, 1959; Geoffrey Davies, Administrative Assistant to the 
President and Associate Professor of History, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, will visit Africa to study the development of 
higher education and new patterns of Commonwealth relationships, 
March to April, 1960 ; Philippe Garigue, Dean, Faculty of Social Sciences, 
University of Montreal, to study the organization and programs of social 
science departments in the United States and Canada, February to 
March, 1959. 

A limited number of grants towards the cost of travel abroad is 
provided each year by the Corporation to University teachers and edu- 
cational administrators in certain Commonwealth areas. The Carnegie 
grants are intended primarily to enable individuals of exceptional capacity 
and promise to become acquainted with colleagues and with recent 
developments in their own fields in the United States and Canada and, 
in some instances, in other countries. 


EAST-WEST CULTURAL STUDY 

Canada’s contribution to a major UNESCO Project in East-West cul- 
tural relations was an important topic at the first national conference 
of the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO, which met in the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, March 12 and 13, 1959. The dele- 
gates — more than 200 of them — discussed a survey on Canadian re- 
sources for participation in UN ESCO’s major projects and the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cultural values, prepared by Ross 
McLean, a former member of the UNESCO secretariat in Paris and a 
seventeen-page report prepared by a special advisory committee headed 
by F. K. Stewart of Toronto, executive secretary of the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association. 

The president of the Commission, Dr N. A. M. MacKenzie, president 
of the University of British Columbia, commented, in his opening address, 
that “UNESCO is here to stay and we in Canada must take it more 
seriously than we have in the past. The United States, Britain, and the 
ussR’, he added, ‘are taking it very seriously.’ 

A series of recommendations was submitted for consideration in 
relation to the ‘East-West’ Project. 

(1) Preparation of a reading list for Canadians on Asian themes 
for distribution to public libraries. 

(2) Publication of paper-back handbooks or pamphlets to fill gaps 
on individual countries. 

(3) Support for programs on east-west relations already planned 
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or sponsored by affiliated or responsible groups within the country. 

(4) The encouraging of mass-communication agencies such as 
newspapers, radio, TV and the National Film Board, to share in these 
projects. 

(5) Arrangements to be made for exchanges of every kind between 
Canadian and Asian universities. 

(6) A critical examination of the treatment of Asian themes used 
in primary and secondary schools with a view to improvement. 

(7) Federal and provincial government action to enable the National 
Art Gallery, galleries across Canada, and Canadian museums to enlarge 
their programs of exchange with Asian countries ; and the Royal Ontario 
Museum to enlarge its program of exhibitions. 

(8) Encouragement for the cBc to enlarge its exchanges of re- 
cordings with Asian broadcasting systems. 

(9) Encouragement for international festivals, such as Vancouver, 
Stratford and Montreal, to develop Asian programs in all practical fields 
including films, music, theatre, dance and the arts. 


CANADA COUNCIL GRANTS 
At a meeting concluded February 3, 1959, the Canada Council awarded 
almost $2,300,000 in grants. Assistance ranged from recognition of 
Canada’s largest bilingual theatre, La Comédie Canadienne, to aid for 
Canadian Library Week (April 12-18). 

Included were : $1,748,516 to six universities and colleges ; thirty- 
four awards totalling $277,866 from the Endowment Fund to the arts ; 
a wide variety of grants in the field of music, other cultural activities ; 
and the humanities and social sciences. 


WATERLOO UNIVERSITY 

Early in March, Waterloo Colleges were incorporated as the University 
of Waterloo, when the Ontario Legislature gave third reading to a private 
bill introduced by Liberal Leader Wintermeyer. The new university 
includes the former Waterloo College and Waterloo Seminary. Also 
given final reading was a bill granting degree rights to the Royal Military 
College of Canada at Kingston. 

Waterloo College began as a small Lutheran seminary and has 
taught the liberal arts for thirty years. In 1956, twenty-two business and 
professional men founded Waterloo College Associate Faculties and 
named a non-denominational Board of Governors whose first act was to 
establish a Faculty of Science and Engineering and to offer an engineer- 
ing course under the co-operative educational plan. 

The student embarks on a cycle of three-month terms ; three months 
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of formal study, three months in an industry job assignment, then back 
to the campus to repeat the cycle. With two one-week vacations, he 
works the year round with seven months’ formal study and five months’ 
vacation in a conventional engineering school. His total course is five 
years instead of four. 


A NEW HOME 

The Toronto Public Libraries’ Music Library re-opens April 2 in the 
home of former Ontario premier, G. Howard Ferguson on Avenue Road, 
north of St Clair. The building will be shared with the Canadian Music 
Council’s new Canadian Music Centre. 

The agreement provides for the library to rent the home for an 
initial period of four years and nine months, following which it will be 
entitled to an option to purchase. The new quarters were officially opened 
by Sir Ernest MacMillan on April 18, during Canadian Library Week. 


FILM NEWS LETTER 

A welcome addition to NFB publications is a small Film News Letter, 
commencing in March 1959, that gives brief, interesting accounts of 
film use across Canada. It will provide a useful balance to the ‘film 
sheets’ which may prove bewildering, particularly to the novice. 


FILM PRODUCTION COURSES 


The University of British Columbia has a course in film production, 
besides courses in Tv production, commercial writing for Tv, acting for 
Tv, etc. Information available from the University. 


STRATFORD 1959 
Michael Langham, Artistic Director for the Ontario Stratford Festival 
has named Irene Worth and Douglas Campbell as lead members of the 
1959 Festival company. The productions featured will be Shakespeare's 
tragedy Othello and his comedy As You Like It, with Miss Worth ap- 
pearing as Rosalind in the comedy and Mr Campbell plaving the title 
role in the tragedy and Touchstone in As You Like It. Canadian actress, 
Frances Hyland, plays Desdemona opposite Mr Campbell in Othello, 
with Toronto actor, Douglas Rain, appearing as Iago. The twelve-week 
season opens with Othello June 29 and runs until September 19. 
British director, Peter Wood, whose recent productions include 
O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh in London’s West End and Mary Stuart 
for the Old Vic will be directing As You Like It. Othello will be directed 
by Jean Gascon, director and founder of Montreal’s Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde and Canadian actor-director George McCowan, last 
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season’s co-director of the Festival production of Henry IV, Part One. 

Desmond Heeley, designer of Stratford’s 1958 production of Much 
Ado About Nothing will design As You Like It, with Robert Prevost, 
designer for Montreal's Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde costuming the 
tragedy. 

Mr Langham, who recently returned to Stratford from New York 
after an extended illness, will act in a supervisory capacity for the 1959 
Festival season. He remained in Stratford until mid-February to com- 
plete arrangements for the summer season and then made a trip to 
England, returning to Stratford prior to rehearsals which open May 8. 


RADIO LOOKS AT THE SCHOOLS 

A candid look at some of Canada’s classrooms and the people in them 
is the basis for a series of broadcasts on education to be heard on cBC 
radio beginning Wednesday April 15 and running weekly through May 20. 
The series, What Goes On In Our Schools, will be presented on Trans- 
Canada Matinée. 

Toronto free-lance broadcaster Marjorie McEnaney has taken her 
tape-recorder into Queen’s Park school in Calgary, Assiniboine Primary 
school in Regina, a private school in Montreal, a public school in Ottawa, 
a technical school in another city. Her listeners will hear about the much- 
discussed ‘project method’ as it is applied in classes in social studies, 
reading, creative writing, current events and mathematics. They will 
learn about the teaching of languages — as it is actually done in several 
different schools and the physical and neurological aspects of it as viewed 
by Dr Wilder Penfield of Montreal. 

Parents, students and teachers will give their views on extra-cur- 
ricular activities such as sports, drama, literary societies, musical events 
and the many other ‘extras’ in the school program. 

Canadian schools’ curricula will be discussed by well-known per- 
sonalities on the educational scene. Among them are H. Jenson, director 
of curricula for the Saskatchewan Department of Education ; Miss Sybil 
Shack, principal of Lord Roberts elementary school in Winnipeg ; W. C. 
Lorimer, superintendent of Winnipeg schools ; Mrs Inez Castelton, presi- 
dent of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. Why study Latin, for example, 
or Shakespeare, geometry or social studies? Does a rigid curriculum 
enable a student to develop into an adult who can exercise good judgment 
and think for himself ? 

Teachers themselves will be the subject of one broadcast. Mrs 
McEnaney has asked teachers to talk about their work, their training, 
their achievements and the sense of accomplishment they get from their 
profession. The shortage of teachers is also discussed. 
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The final broadcast in the series will delve into some of the broad 
questions in Canadian education — questions that are puzzling and 
exasperating many Canadians. Do ‘bright’ children leave high school 
and why? Are our best students going to university ? Will more money 
available for educational purposes solve some of these problems? Mrs 
McEnaney and her guests try to answer these and other questions in 
this series of six half-hour broadcasts on Trans-Canada Matinée, which 
is heard on a national network at 3:30 pm Newfoundland st, 3:00 pm 
ast, 2:00 pm est, 3:30 pm cst, 2:30 pm mst and 2:30 pm pst. 


COMING UP 

® Twenty-eighth annual Couchiching Conference, a public forum 
jointly sponsored by the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, August 8-15, 1959 at Geneva Park, 
Lake Couchiching, Ontario. Theme: Changing Asia. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION 

A Workshop for Administrators of Public Adult Education will be held 

at the University of Chicago from June 29 through July 17, 1959. The 

Workshop is designed for directors and staff members operating various 

programs of public school adult education. 

The Workshop will seek to help each participant attain the following 
objectives : 
l.an understanding of the development, scope, and complexity of the 

broad field of adult education and of the specific role of public school 
adult education ; 

2. a knowledge of the structure and processes through which educational 
activities are carried on in different public school settings ; 

3. solutions to specific problems with which the participants are con- 
cerned. Each participant is encouraged to formulate a problem which 
he might work on while at the Workshop. 

There will be opportunities for the direct interchange of views and 
the discussion of program ideas with other participants and staff members. 

The regular faculty of the University will be supplemented for this 
occasion by a number of outstanding leaders in the field of public school 
adult education. 

Tuition for the three-week period will be $110. Housing and board 
will be available for those who desire it. Rates for board and room for 
the three-week period range from $103 to $130. (The rate for board does 
not include week-ends). Registration will be limited to fifty persons. 
Graduate credit is available for those who desire it. 

This advance notice will be supplemented by a brochure which will 
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present a more detailed description of the Workshop and its activities. 
For a copy of this brochure or for further information, write : Cyril O. 
Houle, Director of the Workshop, Department of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 

The second annual Workshop for Administrators of University Adult 

Education will be held at the University of Chicago from July 20 

through August 7, 1959. Patterned after last year’s successful workshop, 

it is designed for deans and other administrators operating various pro- 
grams of university adult education. 

Each participant will be helped to attain the following objectives : 
l.an understanding of the development, scope, and complexity of the 
broad field of adult education and of the specific role of university 
adult education ; 

_a knowledge of the structure and processes through which educational 

activities are carried on in different types of higher education ; 

3. solutions to specific problems with which the participants are con- 
cerned. Each participant is encouraged to formulate a problem on 
which he might work while at the Workshop. 

There will be rich opportunities for the direct interchange of views 
and the discussion of program ideas with other participants and staff 
members. 

In addition to the regular faculty of the University, a number of 
outstanding deans and directors of university extension divisions and 
evening colleges will lecture and lead discussions. 

Tuition for the three-week period will be $110. Housing and board 
will be available for those who wish it. Rates for board and room for the 
three-week period range from $103 to $130. (The rate for board does 
not include week-ends). Registration will be limited to fifty persons. 
Graduate credit is available for those who desire it. 

This advance notice will be supplemented by a brochure which will 
present a more detailed description of the Workshop and its activities. 
For a copy of this brochure or for further information, write : Cyril O. 
Houle, Director of the Workshop, Department of Education, ‘The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


to 


SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY ARTS 

The Adult Education Division’s thirteenth annual School of Community Arts 
will be held at Tatamagouche, Nova Scotia, August 12-22. This ten-day 
folkschool of the arts offers instruction in drama, music, painting, ballroom 
and folk and square dancing, wood working, leathercraft. Here is a capsule 
summary of the courses being offered: 
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Professional Painting — under Gentile Tondino, prominent Canadian artist 
from Montreal. Limit of 20 students (class is filled). 
General Painting — John Cook, Halifax and Elizabeth Annand, Montreal — 
for beginners and intermediates. 
Music — Dr Richard Johnston, University of Toronto; Paul Murray, Director 
of School Music, Saint John, N.B.; Catarina Porta, Halifax voice teacher, 
Elizabeth Murray and Vernon Ellis, Adult Education Division — choral, 
instrumental, appreciation. 
Leathercraft — Prof. Max Roulston, Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N. B. — for beginners and also advanced students. 
Woodworking — Macara Cameron — use of power and hand tools. 
Drama — Brian Way, London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art, London, 
England; Donald Wetmore and Dan MacDonald, Adult Education Division. 
Ballroom Dancing — Mr and Mrs Gunter Buchta — for beginners, inter- 
mediates and more advanced students. 
Folk and Square Dancing — Irma Weir, University of Oregon; Ralph Page, 
Keene, New Hampshire; Dorothy Walker, Physical Fitness Branch, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Fees for the courses are $7 per course and room and board is provided 
dormitory style in a large Rural High School. For further information, write 
to J. P. MacAdam, Secretary, Adult Education Division, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


NOVA SCOTIA SUMMER FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
The fourth annual Nova Scotia Summer Festival of the Arts is scheduled 
for Tatamagouche, N. S., from August 8-10. The best in Nova Scotian arts, 
crafts, and talents will be promenaded during the three days. Artists are 
invited because they represent the best in their respective fields and they 
come at their own expense. The entire festival is a voluntary effort. 

There will be displays of painting, pottery, handcrafts, pioneer relics, 
books, and photographs. Indoors may be seen the best Nova Scotian talent 
in productions of Dido and Aeneas, Gion Carlo-Menotti’s dramatic opera 
The Medium; ballet; a full-length production of Patricia Joudry’s Teach Me 
How to Cry, Nova Scotia Talent Trust performers; Music Festival winners; 
guest recitalists; folk dancers — the best that Nova Scotia has. 

In 1957 over 12,000 people visited the three-day Festival. There is ample 
parking space and over-night lodging may be had by giving advance warning. 
Nova Scotian lobster — fresh from the sea — will be served during the three 
days for a dollar a plate. What more could one ask for? Literature may be 
had by writing to J. P. MacAdam, General Secretary, N. S. Festival of the 
Arts, Box 578, Halifax, N. S. 


Miss Connolly, now Mrs Arthur Travis, is a native of the Atlantic 
Provinces. Born in New Glasgow, N.S., she was educated at St Francis 
Xavier University and McGill Library School. From 1953-1958 she 
worked as bookmobile and children’s librarian, Pictou County Regional 
Library. She is now living in Rothesay, St John, N.B., and is employed 
part-time as children’s librarian, St John Public Library. 
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MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session, 1959 


Maritime Summer School, July 2-August 13: course credits toward B.A., 
B.Sc., B. Ed., M.A., M.Ed., and improved teaching licenses. 

Mount Allison Summer Institute, August 13-15: “Canadian Politics” — 
lectures by prominent Canadian journalists, political scientists and 
politicians. 

United Nations Summer School, July 7-11: for high school students, 

Summer School of French, July 2-August 13: intensive post-graduate course 
for teachers of French. 

Summer Art Workshop, August 3-12: with Louis Muhlstock as guest 
instructor. 

Instruction in Handicrafts at any time between July 2 and August 13: 
weaving, metalcraft, jewellery and leatherwork. 

Music Teachers’ Refresher Course, July 2-10: instruction in all aspects of 
music teaching. 

Instrumental Music Camp, July 11-19: instruction in all instruments with 
the view of forming a Youth Orchestra; for ages 12-25. 

For information and calendar write: 

The Director of Extension, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 








, , 
Universite de Montréal 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2- August 14, 1959 


Learn French where French is at home. . . 


French for beginners. Conversation, Linguistics, Phonetics. 
French Teachers’ Training Course. Language laboratories. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 

EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERITE DE MONTREAL 
C.P. 6128, MONTREAL 3, QUEBEC 


Information 
and prospectus: 











Associated Printers Limited 
Printing and Lithographing 


64 DUKE STREET _ TORONTO, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE EM. 4-6428-9 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Department of University Extension 


offers the following courses of study: 

AT SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 6th- AUGUST 15th, 1959 

*For the B.A. Degree: Economics, English, French, German, Geography, 
History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Politics, Psychology, Religious 
Studies, Sociology, Spanish. 

For the BP.E. degree: Physical Education 5e2, 5g2, 5a3, 5e6, (1st half). 

Special classes at Grade XIII level: English, French, German, Algebra, 
Spanish, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry. 


EVENING CLASSES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 


Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree, the B.P-.E. degree, 
Graduate Business Studies, as well as various Certificate credit 
subjects are offered on the campus. Special classes in variou- other 
subjects of general interest are also arranged. 


OUTSIDE CENTRES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 


Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree are arranged at various 
centres in the MeMaster zone: Caledonia, Dunnville, Niagara Falls, 
Oakville, St. Catharines, Welland, etc. 
*Study sheets to enable Summer School students to do advance study 
in the various subjects are available now and will be sent to any 
prospective student upon request. 
Write or phone for the Summer School and Extension Calendar to the Director 
of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton. Telephone: JAckson 9-7101. 











University of New University of Alberta 
Brunswick Banff School of Fine Arts 


Fredericton, N.B. 27th Annual Summer Session 
SUMMER SESSION 1959 June 22nd to Sept. 12th 
June 29th to August 8th 


Including courses in 
Full Liberal Arts Programme. Special 


courses in Anthropology, Oral English Music = Painting — Ballet — Drama 
for French-speaking students, Drama Writing — Handicrafts 
and Band Music Photography — Modern Languages 


INCO Scholarships available for 
special courses for teachers of 





Mathematics and Science. outstanding teachers — excellent 
F ‘ facilities — i t 
Courses in Guidance featured ™ special short courses 
this Summer. For further particulars write: 
Residence accommodations available. Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Write for calendar: R. J. Love, Director Banff, Alberta. 

















The University of Western Ont. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
iNDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


will be held from July 6 to 18 
at Penetanguishene, Ontario. 


Applications must be sent to Dr. Wilfrid 
Jury, Museum of Indian Archaeology, 
the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, and after May 1, at 
Penetar juishene, Ontario. 

















, 








CAMP LAQUEMAC ’59 


17th Annual Session — July 3rd- 10th, 1959 
Sponsored jointly by 
UNIVERSITE LAVAL and McGILL UNIVERSITY 
in the Laurentians 
“LEADERSHIP IN THE CHANGING COMMUNITY” 


An inquiry into how understanding of common ends can be achieved 
in the changed environment in which people live. 


Skill group- will include Inter-group Relations and Processes: 
Methods of Analysis and evaluation in Adult Education: Discussion and 
Meeting-: Use of Audio Visual Aids: Musie and Recreation. 


\ bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and 
Community Work. Enrolment limited to 75 people. 


For information and registration write the co-directors 


Napoleon Le Blanc H. R. C. Avison 
Centre de Culture Populaire Extension Service 
Université Laval, Quebec Macdonald College, Quebec. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 1959 
June 29 . . . August 22 
Guest Director: ROBERT LOPER 
THEATRE Acting, History of Theatre, Children’s Theatre, Speech. 
Body Movement. Directing, Stagecrafts, Seene Design and Lighting. 
Guest Director: GEORGE SCHICK 
MUsiCc: AND OPERA Acting for Opera, French and German Song 
Literature, Sight Reading. Individual Study of Opera Repertoire. 
Master Classes in Opera Coaching and Conducting. 
Guest Director: JEAN ERDMAN 
DANCE Movement Analysis, Dance History, National Dance Styles, 
New Theatre Dance. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS — Ceramic-Sculpture by LOUIS ARCHAMBAULT. 
Painting by JACQUES DE TONNANCOLUR. 
SPECIAL EVENTS include a noon-hour Festival Preview with 
Lister Sinclair interviewing Festival artists and visiting instructors: 
a Leecture-Demonstration and Dance Recital by Jean Erdman. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS will inelude a Seminai 
on India and other short courses. 
Summer School of the Arts 
For further information Department of Extension 
please write: The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 











